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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  A  heat  pipe  cooling  system  was  designed  and  a  full  size  prototype  was  built. 

•  Experimental  investigation  was  performed  under  3  input  power  levels. 

•  Several  cooling  conditions  were  experimented  to  minimize  the  power  consumption. 

•  The  system’s  performance  was  evaluated  under  different  grade  road  conditions. 
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In  this  work,  we  explored  the  use  of  heat  pipe  as  cooling  device  for  a  specific  HEV  lithium-ion  battery 
module.  The  evaporator  blocks  of  heat  pipe  modules  were  fixed  to  a  copper  plate  which  played  the  role 
of  the  battery  cooling  wall.  A  flat  heater  was  glued  to  the  other  surface  of  the  copper  plate  and  repro¬ 
duced  heat  generated  by  the  battery.  The  temperature  at  the  cooper  plate/heater  interface  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  battery  module  wall.  An  AMESim  model  of  the  battery  was  developed  to  estimate  the  cells’ 
temperature  within  the  battery.  In  inclined  positions,  a  very  slender  evolution  of  the  cooper  plate/heater 
interface  temperature  was  noticed,  which  means  heat  pipe  works  efficiently  under  different  grade  road 
conditions.  Even  though  natural  convection  and  chimney  effect  are  not  enough,  coupling  heat  pipes  with 
a  confined  ventilation  structure  is  an  efficient  way  to  keep  cells’  temperature  within  its  optimal  range 
with  an  even  temperature  distribution.  Furthermore,  only  low  rate  ventilation  is  necessary,  which  helps 
avoid  parasitic  power  consumption  and  noise  level  in  the  vehicle. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Lithium-ion  batteries  possess  a  high  energy  density  compared 
with  other  secondary  batteries;  consequently,  they  are  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  as  power  sources  for  hybrid  and  electric  vehicles  (HEV/ 
EV)  to  provide  longer  driving  range  and  faster  acceleration.  How¬ 
ever,  lithium-ion  batteries  are  extremely  sensitive  to  low  and  high 
temperatures.  As  the  temperature  falls  to  below  -10  °C,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  lithium-ion  batteries  deteriorates  drastically  [1,2].  At 
high  temperature,  lithium-ion  batteries  are  extremely  prone  to 
thermal  runaway  [3].  For  security  reasons,  a  battery  thermal 
management  system  (BTMS)  always  includes  an  internal  switch 
which  is  opened  if  the  battery  is  operated  outside  of  its  operating 
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temperature  range.  This  can  prevent  fire  or  explosion  risks  but  the 
battery  would  be  temporarily  unavailable.  Fuel  economy  of  HEV 
and  the  driving  range  of  EV  are  consequently  affected.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  works  have  elucidated  that  lithium-ion  batteries  cal¬ 
endar  life  [4,5]  and  cycle  life  [6-8]  degrade  quickly  if  kept  or  used 
at  high  temperature. 

The  goal  of  a  cooling  system  is  to  keep  the  cells  within  its 
optimal  temperature  range,  which  offers  the  best  balance  between 
performance  and  ageing.  The  temperature  distribution  within  the 
pack  should  be  even  because  temperature  gradient  could  lead  to 
different  ageing  levels  between  cells  and  therefore,  different 
charge/discharge  behaviours  for  each  cell  9,10  .  For  a  Li-ion  bat¬ 
tery,  the  cells’  temperature  should  not  exceed  50  °C,  the  optimal 
temperature  range  is  between  35  and  40  °C  and  the  temperature 
gradient  should  be  less  than  5  °C  11,12  .  In  addition,  the  cooling 
system  has  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vehicle  such  as: 
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Nomenclature 

Indices 

a,b 

resin  nodes 

A 

cooling  wall  area  [m2] 

amb 

ambient 

Cp 

specific  heat  capacity  [kj  kg-1  K_1] 

air 

air 

dU0ldT 

entropy  coefficient  [V  K-1] 

cell 

cell 

d  t 

time  step  [s] 

condenser  fin  block 

h 

overall  heat  transfer  coefficient  [W  nrT2  K_1] 

equi 

related  to  the  heat  pipes  cooling  system 

i 

number  of  the  surrounding  nodes  [-] 

evaporator  copper  plate/heater  interface 

I 

cell  current  intensity  [A] 

i 

related  to  the  surrounding  nodes 

m 

mass  [kg] 

max 

maximal  value 

Q 

heat  exchanged  [W] 

resin 

resin  matrix 

R 

thermal  resistance  [°C  W-1] 

wall 

battery  module  wall 

T 

temperature  [K] 

Uo 

open-circuit  potential  [V] 

Greek  symbols 

U 

measured  cell  potential  [V] 

A 

thermal  conductivity  [ W  m  1  K  1  ] 

V 

velocity  [m  s-1] 

<2> 

heat  generated  by  cell  [W] 

p 

heat  produced  by  heater  [W] 

reliable,  compact,  lightweight,  easily  accessible  for  maintenance, 
low  cost,  and  low  power  consumption. 

Up  to  now,  battery  cooling  systems  may  use  air,  liquid  (water / 
oil/refrigerant),  phase  change  materials  (PCM),  or  a  combination  of 
these  methods.  Each  solution  has  its  advantages  and  weaknesses. 
Air  cooling  solution  can  be  passive  (i.e.,  only  the  ambient  envi¬ 
ronment  is  used)  or  active  (i.e.,  a  built-in  source  provides  heating 
and/or  cooling)  13].  The  obvious  benefit  of  air-cooled  systems  is 
the  elimination  of  on-board  chiller  unit  and  coolant  pump;  leading 
to  savings  in  energy  consumption  and  weight.  However,  air  con¬ 
vection  can’t  be  sufficient  for  heat  dissipation  from  battery  under 
stressful  and  abuse  conditions.  Consequently,  the  non-uniform 
distribution  of  temperature  within  battery  pack  becomes  inevi¬ 
table  [14,15].  Compared  with  air  cooling,  liquid  cooling  offers 
higher  cooling  capacity  at  similar  parasitic  pump/fan  power  [13] 
but  is  heavier,  and  costlier  due  to  the  use  of  pump,  tank,  heat 
exchanger  ...  Maintenance  and  repair  of  liquid  cooling  systems  are 
also  complicated  and  costly.  PCM  systems  have  high  thermal  en¬ 
ergy  storage  capacity  thanks  to  the  use  of  latent  heat  and  therefore 
can  maintain  the  battery  temperature  relatively  constant  and  near 
to  the  melting  point  during  operation  [16-18  .  However,  the  weak 
point  that  has  limited  widespread  use  of  PCM  system  is  its  insuf¬ 
ficient  long  term  thermal  stability. 

It  is  well  known  that  heat  pipe  has  very  high  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity  and  can  maintain  homogeneously  the  evaporator  surface  at 
nearly  constant  temperature.  Moreover,  this  device  has  flexible 
geometry  which  can  fit  variable  area  spaces.  These  attractive 
characteristics  make  heat  pipe  a  promising  candidate  for  HEV/EV 
battery  cooling.  Up  to  now,  the  only  concern  that  has  limited  the 
large  use  of  heat  pipe  system  is  its  high  cost  due  to  the  complicated 
fabrication  process  and  the  use  of  copper,  an  expensive  metal,  as 
wick  and  wall  material.  However,  recent  researches  on  aluminium 
heat  pipe  manufacturing  [19,20  have  revealed  efficient  and  reli¬ 
able  way  to  decrease  the  heat  pipe  cost.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
aluminium  also  helps  reduce  the  weight  of  the  cooling  system, 
which  is  highly  appreciable  in  HEV/EV  application. 

Previously,  Mahefkey  et  al.  [21]  and  Zhang  et  al.  [22]  have 
judged  heat  pipe  to  be  suitable  to  mitigate  the  temperature  of  Ni- 
Cd  and  the  Ni-MH  battery  respectively.  Concerning  Li-ion  battery, 
Wu  et  al.  [23  have  reported  that  the  cell  temperature  could  be 
significantly  reduced  using  heat  pipe  with  aluminium  fin  on  the 
condenser  section,  especially  with  the  help  of  a  cooling  fan  at  the 
condenser  section.  More  recently,  Rao  et  al.  [24]  have  investigated 
experimentally  the  cooling  performance  of  tube  heat  pipes  with 


condenser  sections  cooled  by  a  water  module.  The  battery 
maximum  temperature  has  been  controlled  below  50  °C  when  the 
heat  generation  rate  was  lower  than  50  W.  Coupled  with  the 
desired  battery  temperature  gradient,  the  heat  generation  rate 
should  not  exceed  30  W.  In  other  words,  with  well-designed  heat 
pipes,  the  temperature  rise  and  temperature  difference  of  power 
batteries  can  be  effectively  controlled  within  desired  range. 

In  this  work,  we  explored  the  use  of  tube  heat  pipe  as  cooling 
device  for  a  specific  HEV  lithium-ion  battery  module.  The  thermal 
behaviour  of  the  heat  pipe  cooling  system  was  evaluated  under 
various  inclined  positions  corresponding  to  different  grade  road 
conditions.  Natural  cooling  and  chimney  cooling  at  condenser 
section  were  also  experimented.  In  addition,  to  enhance  heat 
evacuation  at  the  heat  pipe  condenser,  two  different  air  forced 
convection  configurations  were  considered  and  compared.  Finally, 
we  investigated  the  thermal  performance  of  the  heat  pipe  system 
under  a  wide  range  of  evaporator  input  power,  corresponding  to 
heat  generated  by  the  battery  under  different  HEV  power  demands. 

2.  Experimental  set-up 

2.2.  The  battery  module  description 

The  battery  module  was  made  of  14  cylindrical  cells  (6.5  Ah  of 
capacity,  38  mm  in  diameter,  142  mm  in  height).  Cells  were 
implemented  in  a  thermally  conductive  and  electrically  insulating 
resin  matrix  which  helped  keep  cells  in  place  and  increase  the 
mechanical  rigidity  of  the  module.  Moreover,  the  matrix  enhanced 
the  heat  transfer  between  the  cells  and  the  aluminium  module 
walls,  as  well  as  the  electric  insulation  between  the  cells. 

During  charge  and  discharge,  heat  generated  by  cells  can  be 
considered  to  be  the  sum  of  the  resistive  heat  and  the  entropic  heat 
[25-29].  Consequently,  the  global  heat  generated  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by: 

0  =  (Uo-U)-IT^  (1) 

In  order  to  maintain  the  cells  within  their  optimum  temperature 
range,  heat  generated  needed  to  be  evacuated  through  the  module 
walls.  The  two  walls  corresponding  to  the  two  ends  of  the  cells 
could  not  be  used  for  cooling  purpose.  Indeed,  one  of  the  two  walls 
was  intended  for  bus  bars  and  electric  module  installation  and  the 
other  was  used  for  degassing  system  implement.  Among  the  four 
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remaining  walls  of  the  battery  module,  optimal  thermal  perfor¬ 
mance  could  be  achieved  by  applying  cooling  devices  to  the  two 
larger  ones  (168  mm  in  height  by  286  mm  in  large)  as  shown  in 

Fig.  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  overall  heat  generation  rate  by  battery 
module  varied  according  to  the  power  demand  of  the  HEV.  A  series 
of  experiment  was  performed  with  a  battery  prototype  which  is  «£ 
similar  to  the  battery  presented  in  Fig.  1,  except  that  the  prototype 
had  heat  sinks  embedded  in  its  two  lateral  walls.  These  tests  have 
been  performed  under  charge  sustaining  mode  (the  SOC  over  a 
driving  profile  may  increase  and  decrease  but  will,  on  the  average, 
remain  at  its  initial  level).  The  current  profile  under  charge  sus¬ 
taining  mode  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  Two  current  levels  have  been 
experimented:  I  =  ±10C  and  I  =  ±12C.  The  duration  of  each  current 
pulse  was  80  and  70  s  respectively.  SOC  fluctuation  was  slightly 
over  20%  with  a  mean  value  of  50%.  The  12C  discharge  current 
corresponded  to  a  very  high  power  demand  from  the  vehicle.  Air 
forced  cooling  ventilation  was  used  in  order  to  keep  cells  within  its 
optimal  operating  temperature  range  (between  35  and  40  °C).  The 
temperature,  tension  and  current  of  the  cells  were  measured  dur¬ 
ing  operations  thanks  to  battery  electronic  module  which  was 
connected  to  the  computer  using  CANalyzer  software.  Using  these 
experimental  data,  we  calculated  the  mean  heat  for  every  charge- 
discharge  cycle  of  the  charge  sustaining  profiles.  The  effect  of  the 
entropic  heat  generated  during  the  charge  haft  cycle  was  consid¬ 
ered  cancelled  by  that  during  the  discharge  haft  cycle.  Indeed, 
under  steady  state,  the  cell  temperature  was  constant.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  entropic  heat  generated  during  the  charge  haft  cycle 
equalled  to  the  opposite  of  the  entropic  heat  generated  during  the 
discharge  haft  cycle.  When  the  cell  temperature  was  not  constant, 
the  temperature  elevation  within  the  charge/discharge  haft  cycle 
was  small  (less  than  1  K).  Under  this  condition,  the  entropic  heat 
during  the  charge  haft  cycle  could  be  considered  to  be  cancelled  by 
that  of  the  discharge  haft  cycle.  Fig.  3  presents  the  heat  calculated 
for  tests  under  10C  and  12C  current  levels.  We  can  see  that  after 
stabilization,  the  heat  generated  was  8.5  W  cell-1  for  the  lower 
current  level  and  11  W  cell-1  for  the  higher  one.  Consequently,  the 
heat  generated  by  the  battery  module  under  10C  and  12C  current 
levels  was  120  W  and  154  W  respectively. 


2.2.  The  heat  pipe  cooling  system  description 

The  heat  pipe  cooling  system  designed  for  the  battery  module 
aforementioned  consisted  of  four  cooling  modules.  Each  cooling 
module  included  seven  tube  heat  pipes.  These  tubes  were  made  of 
copper  and  had  an  outer  diameter  of  7  mm.  The  capillary  structure 
included  50  helical  grooves  and  the  working  fluid  was  demineral¬ 
ized  water.  The  condenser  section  of  each  tube  was  bent  at  an  angle 


0 


-I 

Time  (s) 

Fig.  2.  Illustration  of  charge  sustaining  current  profile. 

of  121°.  Fig.  4a  presents  the  schema  of  the  tube  heat  pipe  and  Fig.  4b 
shows  the  details  of  its  capillary  structure. 

To  form  the  cooling  module,  the  evaporator  sections  of  these 
heat  pipes  were  inserted  in  an  aluminium  block  and  aluminium  fins 
were  added  to  the  condenser  parts.  The  aluminium  blocks  of  the 
four  cooling  modules  were  aimed  to  be  fixed  to  the  two  battery 
cooling  walls  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 

2.3.  Experimental  set-up 

Due  to  the  heat  sinks  embedded  to  the  battery  module  wall, 
experimental  investigation  on  the  thermal  performance  of  heat 
pipe  could  not  be  performed  by  attaching  heat  pipe  directly  to  the 


Fig.  3.  Heat  calculated  for  tests  under  10C  and  12C  current  levels. 


Aluminium  shell 


Upper  end  of  cells: 

Bus  bars  and  electric  module  installation 


Lower  end  of  cells: 
Degassing  cover  &  channel 


Fig.  1.  Battery  module. 
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Evaporator  section  (54  mm) 


Fig.  4.  Schematic  of  the  tube  heat  pipe  (a)  and  its  capillary  structure  (b). 


battery  prototype.  Instead,  we  worked  with  a  thin  cooper  plate 
which  played  the  role  of  one  of  the  battery  cooling  walls  and 
consequently,  had  identical  dimensions  to  that  of  the  cooling  walls. 
Two  cooling  modules  were  fixed  to  one  face  the  copper  plate  and  a 
film  heater  was  glued  to  the  other  face.  Thermal  grease  was  used  to 
enhance  the  interfacial  thermal  conductance.  To  make  sure  that 
heat  produced  by  the  heater  was  dissipated  in  to  the  surround  air 
only  through  the  cooling  modules,  the  back  surface  of  the  film 
heater  was  insulated. 

A  heater  was  plugged  to  a  DC  regulated  power  supply  used  to 
produce  heat  generated  by  cells.  Assuming  that  the  heat  amount 
dissipated  through  the  upper,  lower  and  the  two  smaller  lateral 
walls  was  negligible  and  taking  into  account  the  symmetry  of  the 
battery  module,  the  heat  arrived  to  each  cooling  wall  at  steady  state 
is  equal  to  50%  of  the  total  heat  produced  by  cells  in  the  module. 
Heat  pipe  cooling  modules  were  experimented  under  3  power 
levels:  38  W,  54  W  and  84  W,  which  corresponded  to  the  battery 
global  heat  generation  rates  of  76  W,  108  W  and  168  W  respectively. 


We  can  see  in  Table  1  that  the  two  higher  experimented  power 
levels  correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
battery  module  under  10C  and  12C  current  levels. 

Temperature  at  different  locations  of  the  experiment  apparatus 
was  measured  for  each  system  using  six  K-type  thermocouples 
with  uncertainty  of  ±1.5  °C  (Fig.  6).  The  accuracy  of  the  thermo¬ 
couples  was  checked  using  an  infrared  thermal  camera  with  a 
spectral  range  of  7.5-13  pm,  a  resolution  of  0.01  °C  and  an  accuracy 
of  ±2  °C.  For  this  purpose,  four  black  spots  were  painted  on  the 
aluminium  block  and  the  fin  block  of  each  heat  pipe  cooling 
module.  The  heater  was  turned  on  during  few  moments  then  shut 
off.  During  this  operation,  temperatures  indicated  by  the  thermo¬ 
couples  on  the  two  condenser  blocks  corresponded  to  those 
measured  at  the  black  spots  of  the  condenser  blocks.  The  temper¬ 
atures  indicated  by  the  thermocouples  on  the  copper  plate/heater 
interface  were  slightly  higher  than  those  given  by  the  infrared 
camera  for  the  two  the  aluminium  blocks.  This  meant  the  tem¬ 
perature  measured  with  thermocouples  was  highly  accurate.  The 
slim  deviation  (AT  <  2  °C)  between  the  temperatures  on  the 


Fig.  5.  The  battery-cooling  system  assemblage. 


Table  1 

Heat  generated  by  the  battery  modules  and  used  for  experimental  investigation  of 
the  heat  pipe  cooling  modules. 


HEV  power 
demands 

Heat  generated  by  the 
battery  prototype 

Heat  used  for  experimental 
investigation  of  the  heat  pipe 
cooling  modules 

Current 

rates 

Heat  generated 
by  the  module 

Heat  produced 
by  heater 

Battery  global 
heat  generation 
rates 

Moderate 

38  W 

76  W 

High 

10C 

119  W 

54  W 

108  W 

Very  high 

12C 

154  W 

84  W 

168  W 
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Fig.  6.  Schematic  of  the  experimental  set-up. 


aluminium  blocks  and  those  at  the  copper  plate/heater  interface 
could  be  explained  by  the  effect  of  natural  convection  at  the 
aluminium  block  surfaces. 

In  our  application,  the  cooling  modules  were  aimed  to  be  used  in 
vertical  position.  However,  the  evaluation  of  the  cooling  perfor¬ 
mance  under  uphill  and  downhill  drive  conditions  was  necessary 
for  a  vehicle  application.  Common  roads  were  usually  graded  below 
10%  (5.71°).  Inclines  of  over  20%  (11.31°)  were  rare  and  maximum 
known  incline  on  public  streets  were  37%  (20.31°).  Hence,  heat  pipe 
in  vertical  positions  was  respectively  inclined  with  an  angle  of  20° 
and  -20°  in  order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  inclination  to  the 
thermal  performance  of  the  system  (Fig.  7).  Experiments  in  hori¬ 
zontal  position  were  also  performed. 

In  order  to  enhance  heat  dissipation  at  the  condenser  section, 
some  air  ventilation  solutions  were  experimented.  To  reduce  the 
power  consumption,  we  first  thought  of  a  chimney  effect.  The 
copper  plate-cooling  modules  assemblage  was  confined  and  a 
chimney  was  added  to  the  top  of  the  confined  system.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  air  velocity  is  in  proportion  with  the  height  of  the 
chimney.  However,  because  of  the  constraint  on  the  space  allocated 
for  the  battery  in  the  vehicle,  the  height  of  the  chimney  was  limited. 


Fig.  7.  Heat  pipe  cooling  systems  in  various  positions. 


A  schema  of  the  chimney  installation  is  shown  in  Fig.  8a.  For  higher 
heat  dissipation  capacity,  air  could  be  blown  through  the  fins  of  the 
condenser  using  fans.  Two  configurations  were  used.  In  the  first 
one,  two  flow  channels  using  in  total  six  helicoidal  fans 
(80  x  80  mm  of  dimension)  were  installed  to  blow  air  in  parallel 
toward  the  two  condenser  sections  (Fig.  8b).  In  the  second 
configuration,  the  copper  plate-cooling  modules  assemblage  was 
confined  like  in  the  case  of  chimney  effect.  Air  was  blown  from  the 
bottom  of  the  confined  system  using  a  row  of  three  helicoidal  fans. 
The  condenser  blocks  were  cooled  in  series  (Fig.  8c). 

The  fan  could  be  driven  between  about  15%  and  95%  of  the  rated 
fan  speed  using  pulse-width-modulation  (PWM)  control.  For  each 
fan  speed  level,  the  air  velocity  was  measured  for  both  the  con¬ 
figurations  using  a  hot-wire  anemometer  with  measuring  range 
from  0.15  to  30  m  s_1.  At  15%  PWM,  the  velocity  of  the  air  exiting  the 
upper  condenser  block  of  the  first  and  the  second  configuration  was 
1.2  m  s-1  and  1.5  m  s-1  respectively.  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
thermal  performance  of  heat  pipe  cooling  at  even  lower  air  velocity, 
the  fan  inlet  area  could  be  obstructed.  Table  2  illustrates  the  aspi¬ 
ration  surface  of  the  fan  row  and  how  fans  were  obstructed. 

Each  test  condition  was  experimented  three  times  and  the 
reproducibility  was  found  to  be  good.  For  all  of  the  tests,  the  tem¬ 
peratures  measured  at  different  locations  of  the  cooper  plate/ 
heater  interface  were  very  close  to  each  other  and  the  margin  was 
less  than  1  °C.  Hence,  only  the  mean  temperature  is  reported  in  this 
paper. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

3.1.  AMESim  model  of  the  battery  module 

In  a  configuration  such  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  6,  cooling  devices 
were  not  in  direct  contact  with  cells  but  the  battery  module  walls. 
Consequently,  temperature  measured  at  the  heater/cooling  system 
interface  in  our  experiment  corresponded  to  the  temperature  at  the 
resin  matrix/aluminium  shell  interface  of  the  battery  module  and 
there  was  a  temperature  gradient  between  the  resin  matrix/ 
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Fig.  8.  Air  chimney  installation  (a)  and  air  forced  cooling  configurations  (b,  c). 


aluminium  shell  interface  and  cells.  In  order  to  estimate  cell  tem¬ 
perature  at  different  locations  of  the  module,  we  use  numerical 
simulation  in  AMESim  environment  [30]. 

For  this  purpose,  we  first  created  a  model  of  the  battery  proto¬ 
type  in  AMESim  software.  This  model  took  in  to  account  the 
module  geometry,  the  mass  and  the  thermal  characteristics  of 
different  components  (cell,  resin  matrix,  aluminium  shell  with 
embedded  heat  sinks)  and  finally  the  heat  generated  from  cells.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  temperature  was  homogeneous  within  each  cell. 
A  28  elements  mesh  was  generated  for  2D  modelling  of  the  resin 
matrix.  Each  cell  was  surrounded  by  two  resin  matrix  nodes:  a  and 
b  (Fig.  9).  The  aluminium  shell  was  modelled  using  14  elements 
corresponding  to  the  14  exterior  resin  matrix  nodes  b.  The  two 
smaller  walls  of  the  module  were  considered  adiabatic  and  an 
overall  heat  transfer  coefficient  hWaii  was  employed  in  order  to 
model  the  cooling  effect  of  the  heat  sinks  at  the  two  larger  walls. 

Hence,  the  cell  energy  balance  could  be  expressed  as  below: 

^cellQ^cell  ^  =  0  —  9cell^a  —  9cell^b  (2) 

The  energy  balances  for  resin  matrix  nodes  a  and  b  are  the 
following: 

^aCpresjn-^7  =  9cell^a  —  ^  ^  9a  ^  a1  ~  9a^b  (3) 

i 


Table  2 

Schematic  of  various  fan  area  obstruction  levels. 
Ratio  of  the  obstructed  fan  inlet  area  Illustration 


mbCp 


resin 


dTb 

dt 


—  9cell^b  9b^a  ^  ^  9h_ 9b^wall 


(4) 


Finally,  the  energy  balance  for  the  wall  is: 


^wall^-Pwall 


dT 


wall 


dt 


9b  ^  wall  E  ^wall^wall1  ^wall^(Twall 
i 

~  Tamb) 


(5) 


where:  qCeii^a  and  gCeii->b  are  the  heat  transfer  rates  from  each  cell 
to  its  surrounding  resin  matrix  nodes  a  and  b  respectively, 


qa a,  ga ->b>  9b— >a  and  qt>-*b  are  the  heat  transfer  rate  between 
resin  matrix  nodes, 

9b ->  wail  is  the  heat  transfer  rate  from  exterior  resin  matrix  nodes 
b  to  the  module  wall, 

9waii->waii  is  the  heat  transfer  rate  between  module  wall  nodes. 


This  AMESim  model  was  validated  using  data  from  experiments 
with  the  battery  prototype  under  adiabatic  and  forced  convection 
conditions.  Under  adiabatic  condition,  the  overall  heat  transfer 
coefficient  was  considered  equal  to  zero.  In  cases  of  forced  con¬ 
vection,  the  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient  after  stabilization  can 
be  determined  as  below: 


140 

^(Twall  —  ^amb) 


Fig.  10  compares  the  temperature  profiles  obtained  with  simu¬ 
lation  to  those  measured  during  tests.  For  all  tests,  the  simulation 
results  corresponded  well  to  the  experimental  data;  consequently, 
the  AMESim  model  of  the  battery  prototype  could  be  validated.  The 
validation  of  the  AMESim  model  under  adiabatic  test  condition 
showed  that  the  used  heat  calculation  method  gave  an  accurate 
estimation  of  the  battery  global  heat  under  charge  sustaining  mode. 

In  order  to  estimate  cell  temperature  at  different  locations  of  the 
battery  cooled  with  heat  pipe  modules,  the  aforementioned  AME¬ 
Sim  model  of  the  battery  prototype  was  slightly  modified.  Since  the 
copper  plate  played  the  role  of  the  battery  module  wall,  all 
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Overall  equivalent  heat 
transfer  coefficient  (h,.,„n) 


Nodes  b  Nodes  a  transfer  coefficient  (hwall)  Cells  (mcell,  Cpcen,  Km,  (mwaii,  Cpwan,  ^vaii) 


Resin  matrix  (ma,  mb,  Cprcsin, 

^rcsin) 

Fig.  9.  Battery  module  scheme  and  data  used  for  AMESim  modelling. 


elements  corresponding  to  the  aluminium  shell  with  embedded 
heat  sinks  of  the  battery  prototype  were  removed  from  the  model. 
An  overall  equivalent  heat  transfer  coefficient  was  introduced  to 
model  the  cooling  effect  of  the  experimented  heat  pipes  cooling 
systems.  This  overall  equivalent  heat  transfer  coefficient  could  be 
determined  using  the  heater/cooling  system  interface  tempera¬ 
tures  measured  after  stabilization. 

P 

Kqui  =  X7f  I  T  TT  ^ 

ny1  evaporator  —  Jambj 


Fig.  10.  Battery  module  scheme  and  data  used  for  AMESim  modelling. 


The  thermal  resistance  of  the  heat  pipes  cooling  systems  could 
be  calculated  using  the  following  formula: 


R 


1 


^equi^ 


The  cell  temperature  at  different  locations  of  the  module  could 
be  evaluated  using  this  modified  AMESim  model. 


3.2.  Tests  in  various  positions 

We  first  performed  experiment  in  vertical  position  under  an 
input  power  of  38  W.  After  stabilization  (6000  s),  the  fin  temper¬ 
ature  (Tcondenser)  was  around  46.5  °C  for  both  the  cooling  modules 
and  the  heater/copper  plate  interface  temperature  (TeVaporator) 
reached  51  °C  (Fig.  11a).  As  the  evaporator  temperature  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  the  battery  module  wall  exceeded  50  °C,  it  was 
obvious  that  natural  convection  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  cells  in 
the  module  within  it  desired  temperature  range.  However,  to 
evaluate  the  influence  of  the  inclination,  the  experiment  was  pur¬ 
sued  under  natural  convection  condition  and  the  experimental 
apparatus  was  inclined  with  an  angle  of  +20°  and  -20°  form  the 
vertical  position. 

In  a  heat  pipe,  the  liquid  was  pumped  from  the  condenser 
section  to  the  evaporator  section  thanks  to  the  capillary  force. 
However,  the  liquid  return  could  be  assisted  or  opposed  by  the 
gravity,  according  to  the  heat  pipe’s  position.  Fig.  lib  shows  a  very 
slender  evolution  of  the  heater/heat  pipe  interface  temperature 
when  the  heat  pipe  cooling  modules  are  used  in  inclined  positions. 
This  means  that  the  capillary  effect  plays  a  major  role  in  the  liquid 
transport  and  the  gravity  is  relatively  insignificant.  Consequently, 
the  experimented  heat  pipe  cooling  system  works  efficiently  under 
different  grade  road  conditions. 

The  heat  pipe  modules  were  also  tested  in  horizontal  position, 
under  natural  convection.  The  thermal  performance  in  horizontal 
position  was  found  to  be  far  less  effective  than  that  in  vertical  and 
inclined  positions.  Table  3  shows  a  temperature  difference  of  10  °C 
between  horizontal  and  vertical  positions. 

Since  the  gravity  force  was  found  to  be  negligible  in  the  liquid 
return  mechanism,  we  believe  that  the  thermal  performance 
degradation  in  horizontal  position  is  due  to  a  better  heat  transfer 
between  the  fin  block  and  the  surround  air  in  vertical  or  slight 
inclined  positions.  Fig.  12  explains  the  air  movement  in  natural 
convection  for  cooling  systems  in  vertical  and  horizontal  position.  It 
is  well  known  that  due  its  lower  density,  the  hot  air  rises  up 
vertically.  When  heat  pipe  modules  are  in  vertical  position,  the  air’s 
vertical  movement  makes  it  flows  between  the  fins  of  the 
condenser  section.  Heat  exchange  with  the  ambient  is  enhanced 
consequently.  In  horizontal  position,  the  air  does  not  flow  through 
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Fig.  11.  (a)  Vertical  position:  temperature  profile  under  38  W  input  power  and  natural  convection,  (b)  Influence  of  inclination. 


Table  3 

Thermal  performance  of  the  system  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions. 


Input  power 

38  W 

Heat  pipe 

Vertical 

Horizontal 

^evaporator  (°C) 

51 

61 

^condenser  (°C) 

46.5 

56 

the  fins  leading  to  a  poor  heat  evacuation  at  the  condenser  block 
and  thus,  a  higher  temperature  at  the  evaporator  section. 

In  order  to  validate  the  use  of  heat  pipe  in  automotive  applica¬ 
tion,  aside  from  the  impact  of  the  inclination  due  different  grade 
roads,  investigation  on  the  influence  of  the  vehicle  shock  and  vi¬ 
bration  to  the  heat  pipe  thermal  performance  is  unavoidable.  In  our 
study,  the  heat  pipe  cooling  system  was  not  tested  under  vibration 
environment;  however,  the  influence  of  vibration  on  the  heat 
transfer  of  microgroove  has  been  investigated  recently  by  Guo  et  al. 
[31  .  It  has  been  found  that  the  vibration  movement  enlarge  the 
wetting  area  and  intensified  consequently  the  heat  transfer  of  the 
microgroove.  Consequently,  the  heat  pipe  seems  to  be  able  to  work 
under  vibration  environment  without  any  thermal  performance 
degradation. 


3.3.  Chimney  cooling 

In  order  to  enhance  heat  exchange  at  the  condenser  section, 
heat  pipe  cooling  modules  was  coupled  with  a  chimney  ventilation 
structure.  Experiments  were  performed  under  three  input  power 
levels.  We  attempted  to  measure  the  air  velocity  at  the  outlet  of  the 


Fig.  12.  Schematic  of  the  air  movement  for  cooling  system  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
position. 


chimney.  However,  the  anemometer  did  not  detect  any  air  flow 
with  velocity  within  the  range  of  0.15-30  m  s_1.  We  believe  that 
the  air  velocity  though  the  fins  is  increased  with  the  chimney 
structure  but  was  still  lower  than  0.15  m  s_1. 

Table  4  presents  the  evaporator  temperature  for  heat  pipe 
cooling  in  natural  convection  and  for  heat  pipe  cooling  coupled 
with  chimney  structure.  Associating  the  heat  pipe  modules  with 
chimney  structure  showed  noticeable  reduction  of  the  temperature 
compare  with  natural  convection.  However,  the  evaporator  tem¬ 
perature  still  exceeded  50  °C  for  both  54  W  and  84  W  input  powers. 
When  the  heat  generated  by  cell  was  moderate  (38  W),  the  evap¬ 
orator  temperature  was  keep  at  46  °C.  However,  using  the  AMESim 
model  presented  previously,  the  cells  temperature  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  49.70  °C,  which  is  very  close  to  the  upper  limit  of  the 
battery  operating  temperature  range.  Consequently,  the  chimney 
structure  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  cell  within  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature  range. 

3.4.  Influence  of  the  air  forced  cooling  configuration 

Two  forced  convection  configurations  could  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  heat  exchange  at  the  condenser  section.  Their  thermal 
performance  was  evaluated  under  54  W  input  power  condition. 
The  fan  PWM  was  first  set  at  its  minimal  value  (15%  PWM).  The  air 
velocity  at  the  outlet  of  the  upper  fin  block  was  1.5  m  s-1  and 
1.2  m  s_1  for  the  first  and  the  second  configuration  respectively. 
The  difference  of  the  air  velocity  between  two  configurations  at 
iso  fan  PWM  could  be  explained  on  one  hand  by  the  pressure  drop 
along  the  confined  section  of  the  second  configuration,  especially 
when  air  flowed  through  the  first  fin  block.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
air  velocity  deviation  could  also  be  due  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
anemometer  (±3%  of  reading  +  0.05  m  s_1  for  air  flow  ranging 
from  0.15  to  3  m  s_1  and  ±3%  of  reading  +0.2  m  s'1  for  air  flow 
ranging  from  3.1  to  30  m  s-1).  However,  the  evaporator  temper¬ 
ature  measured  for  both  configurations  at  15%  PWM  was  similar. 
We  believed  the  lower  thermal  performance  due  to  lower  air 
velocity  at  the  upper  fin  block  of  the  second  configuration  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  larger  heat  exchange  area  of  this  config¬ 
uration.  Indeed,  in  the  first  configuration,  due  to  air  flows  orien¬ 
tation,  heat  was  mainly  dissipated  through  the  fin  blocks  whereas 
in  the  second  configuration,  heat  was  also  evacuated  though  the 
two  aluminium  blocks  surface. 


Table  4 

Copper  plate/heater  interface  temperature  for  heat  pipe  coupled  with  chimney 
ventilation. 


Input  power 

38  W 

54  W 

84  W 

Free  convection 

51  °C 

58  °C 

o 

n 

Chimney  effect 

CD 

O 

n 

53  °C 

CD 

CD 

o 

n 
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Table  5 

Comparison  of  the  thermal  performance  between  two  air  ventilation  configurations. 


Fan  fontal  area 

100%  50% 

1  st  Vair 

^evaporator 

configuration  Tceii  max 

1.5  m/s  0.5  m/s 

29  °C  32  °C 

34.15  °C  37.18  °C 

2nd  Vair 

^evaporator 

configuration  Tceii  max 

1.2  m/s  0.5  m/s 

28.5  °C  31  °C 

33.64  °C  36.17  °C 

To  reduce  the  air  velocity,  the  fan  aspiration  area  was  obstructed 
of  50%.  The  air  velocity  was  this  time  similar  for  both  configura¬ 
tions.  Lower  air  velocity  may  have  reduced  the  pressure  drop  along 
the  second  configuration.  The  thermal  performances  were  very 
similar  between  two  configurations.  Compared  with  the  case 
where  the  fans  were  not  obstructed,  the  thermal  performance 
degradation  was  slight  whereas  the  air  velocity  decreased 
drastically. 

Overall,  the  thermal  performances  of  two  configurations  were 
similar  when  fans  were  used  under  iso  conditions  (PWM  rate  and 
obstructed  area  ratio)  (see  fable  5).  However,  the  second  configu¬ 
ration  only  employed  three  fans  instead  of  six  for  the  first  one. 
Consequently,  the  parasitic  power  consumption  and  the  global  air 
flow  were  two  times  lower  for  the  second  configuration.  Moreover, 
using  fewer  fans  also  helped  reduce  the  noise  level  of  vehicles. 
Finally,  in  the  second  configuration,  heat  pipes  worked  in  an 
enclosed  space,  which  meant  the  heat  pipe  cooling  system  could  be 
easily  implemented  in  vehicles.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  second 
configuration  was  judged  to  be  more  adequate. 


Fig.  13.  Thermal  performance  of  the  heat  pipe  cooling  coupled  with  the  second 
ventilation  configuration. 


3.5.  Thermal  performance  panel  of  the  second  configuration 

The  thermal  performance  of  the  heat  pipes  associated  with  the 
second  ventilation  configuration  was  evaluated  under  three  input 
power  levels:  38  W,  54  W,  84  W.  For  each  input  power,  the  fans 
were  set  at  different  PWM  levels  from  15%  PWM  to  25%,  50%  and 
95%  PWM,  giving  an  air  velocity  of  1.2  m  s-1, 1.8  m  s-1, 2.8  m  s^1  and 
4.3  m  s_1  respectively.  At  lowest  fan  PWM,  the  fan  aspiration  area 
was  obstructed  of  50%  in  order  to  get  low  air  velocity  of  0.5  m  s-1. 
The  evaporator  temperature,  corresponding  to  the  wall  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  module,  is  presented  in  Fig.  13. 

For  comparison  purpose,  we  also  performed  tests  with  cooling 
modules  made  of  hollow  tubes.  Theoretically,  due  to  the  lack  of 
working  fluid,  the  heat  amount  transferred  to  the  fin  block  was 
lower  for  the  hollow  tube,  leading  to  a  lower  temperature  at  this 
section.  Heat  input  was  not  evacuated  efficiently  causing  a  higher 
temperature  at  the  evaporator  section.  The  results  for  hollow  tube 
shown  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  13  were  coherent  with  the  above 
theory.  Under  high  power  input  and  low  ventilation  rate,  hollow 
pipes  cooling  degraded  the  temperature  up  to  10  °C  compare  with 
heat  pipes  cooling. 

The  temperature  distribution  at  different  locations  of  the 
module  was  determined  using  the  AMESim  model.  The  hottest  cells 
were  the  two  cells  in  the  centre  and  the  coolest  cells  were  those  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  module.  However,  the  temperature  gradient 
was  found  to  be  lower  than  1.5  °C  for  all  tests.  The  thermal  resis¬ 
tance  and  the  highest  cell  temperature  of  each  configuration  were 
reported  in  Table  6.  We  noticed  that  for  the  lowest  battery  heat 
generation  rates,  the  cells  were  over-cooled  even  under  restricted 
air  flows  (15%  PWM  with  fan  area  obstructed  or  not).  This  means 
the  air  flow  could  be  reduced  even  more.  At  high  battery  heat 
generation  rates,  the  cells  could  be  maintained  within  its  optimal 
temperature  range  using  very  low  ventilation  rates  (15%  PWM  with 
fan  area  obstructed  or  not).  Increasing  the  air  velocity  appeared  to 
be  useless.  At  the  highest  heat  generation  rate,  cells  temperatures 
did  not  exceed  50  °C  if  fans  were  set  at  the  lowest  PWM  level  (15%). 
However,  a  moderate  ventilation  rate  (25%  PWM)  was  required  to 
keep  the  cells  temperatures  within  the  optimal  range.  When  the  air 
velocity  was  increased  greatly  (more  than  two  times  higher),  the 
cells  temperatures  dropped  very  slightly.  This  thermal  behaviour 
was  similar  to  that  observed  for  the  two  lower  heat  generation 
rates.  Consequently,  combining  heat  pipes  cooling  modules  with 
low  velocity  cooling  at  the  condenser  section  appeared  to  be  the 
best  compromise  between  the  energy  consumption,  the  noise  level 
and  the  thermal  performance. 

3.6.  Further  discussion 

In  real  life  driving  conditions,  battery  power  solicitation  profiles 
are  always  dynamic.  Consequently,  heat  profiles  generated  from 


Table  6 

Thermal  performance  of  heat  pipe  cooling  system  coupled  with  the  second  ventilation  configuration. 


Input  power 

38  W 

54  W 

84  W 

Fan  PWM 

Fan 

vair 

R 

Tceii  max 

R 

Tceii  max 

R 

Tceii  max 

section 

(m/s) 

(°C/W) 

(°C) 

(°C/W) 

(°C) 

(°C/W) 

(°C) 

15%  (min) 

50% 

0.5 

0.184 

31.64 

0.185 

36.17 

0.202 

46.05 

15%  (min) 

100% 

1.2 

0.132 

29.62 

0.139 

33.64 

0.155 

41.91 

25% 

100% 

1.8 

0.105 

28.61 

0.111 

32.13 

0.119 

38.99 

50% 

100% 

2.8 

0.079 

27.60 

0.093 

31.12 

0.101 

37.47 

95%  (max) 

100% 

4.3 

0.053 

26.60 

0.074 

30.12 

0.083 

35.97 
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Total  heat  generated  - Nominal  heat  - Heat  arrived  t0  ce||  waN 


- Heat  arrived  to  module  wall 

- Nominal  heat 

Fig.  14.  (a)  Heat  profile  generated  from  cells  in  the  module,  (b)  Heat  profile  at  module  wall  and  at  cell  wall. 


batteries  are  of  large  amplitude  and  high  frequency,  unlike  those 
produced  by  other  electronic  and  electric  devices.  Fig.  14a  presents 
variable  heat  rejected  by  cells  in  the  battery  module  during  stan¬ 
dard  driving  cycle.  The  nominal  value  of  the  heat  generated  was 
found  to  be  slightly  over  100  W,  which  corresponds  to  the  second 
power  level  experimented  in  this  work.  We  can  clearly  see  that  the 
transient  heat  generated  by  cells  has  highly  variable  amplitudes 
and  short  durations. 

For  battery  module  with  cells  inserted  in  a  resin  matrix  and 
cooling  systems  applied  to  module  walls  such  as  in  this  study  case, 
transient  heat  arrived  to  cooling  devices  was  computed  using  the 
AMESim  model  and  presented  in  Fig.  14b.  We  remarked  that  the 
heat  profile  at  cooling  wall  has  slight  fluctuation  and  very  smooth 
shape.  This  is  due  to  large  heat  capacity  of  the  cells  and  the  resin 
matrix.  Consequently,  the  influence  of  the  variation  of  heat  flux  on 
the  heat  pipe  behaviour  would  be  very  slim  in  this  study  case.  To 
evaluate  the  cell  temperature  fluctuation  under  transient  heat 
input,  simulations  were  made  by  repeating  several  times  the  heat 
profile  in  Fig.  14a.  Fig.  15  shows  that  after  stabilization,  the  cell 
temperature  fluctuation  during  each  cycle  was  about  4  °C,  which  is 
still  lower  than  the  critical  value  (5  °C).  We  also  remarked  that  the 
temperature  range  found  for  cell  under  variable  heat  generated 
condition  corresponded  to  that  obtained  preciously  for  cell  under 
108  W  constant  power  input. 


- Variable  heat_95%PWM_100%Fan  section 

—  —  Constant  heat_95%PWM_100%Fan  section 

- Variable  heat_  15%PWM_50%Fan  section 

- Constant  heat_15%PWM_50%Fan  section 

Fig.  15.  Cell  temperature  under  transient  heat  input  and  different  cooling  conditions. 


Finally,  in  case  of  larger  variation  in  cell  heat  loss  or  lower 
module  heat  capacity  or  direct  contact  between  cooling  device  and 
cells,  heat  arrived  to  cooling  system  may  vary  rapidly  and  have 
larger  amplitude;  hence,  the  transient  behaviour  of  the  heat  pipe 
would  be  more  prominent  and  investigation  of  this  transient 
behaviour  is  necessary.  In  future  work,  we  will  investigate  the 
transient  behaviour  of  the  heat  pipe  for  configuration  where  cool¬ 
ing  device  is  in  direct  contact  with  cells. 

4.  Conclusions 

In  order  to  extend  the  battery  life  and  decrease  HEV/EV  cost, 
battery  should  be  operated  within  its  optimum  temperature  range. 
The  use  of  a  heat  pipe  cooling  system  for  a  HEV  application  lithium- 
ion  battery  was  considered.  According  to  experimental  results,  the 
following  conclusions  could  be  drawn: 

(1)  The  experimented  heat  pipe  modules  were  designed  to  be 
used  in  vertical  position;  however,  it  works  satisfactorily 
under  different  grade  road  conditions. 

(2)  Natural  convection  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  battery 
within  its  operating  temperature  range.  For  better  heat 
evacuation,  the  condenser  section  of  the  heat  pipe  system 
needs  to  be  coupled  with  a  ventilation  system. 

(3)  The  association  of  the  heat  pipe  cooling  with  chimney 
ventilation  was  found  to  improve  significantly  the  heat 
evacuation  without  any  power  consumption.  However,  its 
thermal  performance  is  not  adequate  to  keep  the  cells  tem¬ 
perature  lower  than  50  °C,  especially  when  the  battery 
operates  under  high  load  conditions. 

(4)  Coupled  with  adequate  ventilation  configuration,  heat  pipe  is 
revealed  to  be  a  promising  cooling  solution  for  HEV/EV  bat¬ 
tery.  Indeed,  for  all  performed  battery  heat  generation  rates, 
cells  temperature  was  maintained  within  the  optimal  range 
under  low  ventilation  rates.  Increasing  the  air  velocity  does 
not  practically  increase  the  thermal  performance.  This  min¬ 
imizes  power  consumption  and  noise  level  in  the  vehicle. 

(5)  The  experiments  showed  that  heat  pipe  cooling  system  can 
work  efficiently  in  enclosed  space,  which  facilitate  its 
implementation  in  the  vehicle. 
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